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Account of the late Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart. 


E was the fifth son of James Pasley, esq. of Craig, in the 

county of Dumfties, North Britain, by Magdalen, 
daughter of Robert Eliot, esq. of Middleholm Mill, in the 
county of Roxburgh. He was born at Craig, on the 2d of 
March, 1734, and having, from his early youth, entertained a 
strong predilection for the naval service, he entered in 1752, as 
a midshipman on board the Garland frigate. Very soon after- 
wards, he removed into the Weasel sloop of war, at that time 
under orders for the Jamaica station, and in which he served 
successively under the Captains Cockburn, Webber,and Digby. 
The latter being appointed’ to the Bideford frigate, took wiih 
him Mr. P asley, for whom he had conceived a strong attach- 
ment, and promoted him to the rank of acting lieutenant. 
ges . 
The frigate was soon ordered to England, having on board 
300,000I. in bullion. 

As soon as the vessel arrived at Portsmouth, Mr. Pasley, with 
a proper escort, was dispatched to London with the treasure. 
Having lodged his valuable charge in the bank, he returned to 
Portsmouth without delay, and embarked on board the Dun- 
kirk, to which Ci aptain Digby had been appointed during his 
absence. This ship was one of those which proceeded, in 1757, 
on the unsuccessful expedition to the coast of France ; 3; and, 
though its issue was so ill calculated to procure either honour 
or p promotion for those who were engaged in it, yet the merit of 
Mr. Pasley had so powerfully attrac ted the notice of his com- 
mn: nding officer, that, on his return to Portsmouth, he found @ 
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commission as an established lieutenant lying there for him, by 
which he was appointed te serve on board the Roman. 
Emperor fire-ship. 

He was very soon afterwards transferred from this vessel, at 
his own special request, into the [Hussar frigate, commanded by 
the celebrated Captain Elliot, wih whom he removed to the 

Eolus, of 36 guns. In this ship he assisted in the capture of 
the Mignopne, a French vessel of 20 guns, which, with her 
consort, the Blonde, af 36, the Aalus fell in with off the coast 
ot France ; but, as the enemy immediately crowded all the sail 
they could set, the latter was fortunate enough te eseape. In 
the year 1700, the AZolus was employed on the Irish station, 
and Captain Elliot, as senior officer, commanded the little 
British squadron, which proceeded from the harbour of Kinsale 
in quest of the French, under Thurot, who had effected a land- 
ing in the north of Lreland. 

The eveut of the engagement which took place is too well 
Known to render a repetition necessary ; but a circumstance 
which occurred during the encounter, reflects too much honour 
on the judgment of Mr. Pasley to be omitted. The olus 
had fallen on board the French commodore’s ship, the Belleisle, 
of 44 guns, the bowsprit hanging over that ship’s quarter-deck, 
and was consequently not only left exposed to the whole weight 
of the enemy’s fire, without being able to bring a single gun to 
bear on herantagonist, but also compelled to engage the Blonde, 
of 36, at the same time with her aftermost guns, that frigate 
having fallen on board the Zolus. In this perilous situation 
Mr. Pasley called the men from the foremost guns, which he at 
that time commanded ; and having boarded the enemy at their 
head from the bowsprit, made himself masicr of the deck,and 
obtained entire possession of the ship. Assoon as this conquest 
was achieved, he sent on board the Aolus for an English jack, 
which he immediately hoisted on board the prize, as her signal 
of surrender. 

Capiain Elliot, soon after his arrival at Portsmouth with his 
prizes, was removed into another ship, but Mr. Pasley retained 
his station under captain, now Lord Hotham, who was appointed 
to succeed him, and with whom he continued ’till the year 1762. 
lu the AZolus, Mr. Pasley returned to his former occupation of 
cruizing, but was not concerned inany advantage more material 
than the capture of five or six privateers of insiguificant force, 
and of a valuable French ship outward bound, from Bourdeaux 
to St. Domingo, called the Formidable. 

_ On the return of the olus to England, Mr. Pasley had the 
sauisfaction to find that he had been promoted, during his ab- 
sence, to the rank of commander, and was appointed to the 
Albany sloop of war, a vessel ewiployed in conveying ships to 
and from the port of Milford. <Atier some continuance in 
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that sloop, he removed into the Weasel, in which he had 
before served as a midshipman, and proceéded to the coast of 
Guinea. From the Weasel he was appointed to the Pomona, 
of 18 guns, and was ordered to Greenock, on the impress 
service, in consequence of the apprehended rupture with Spain 
respecting the Falkland Islands. In i771, he was promoted to 
the rank of post-captain, and being appointed to the Seahorse, 
of 20 guns, he sailed’to the West Indies, where he rendered 
material service during the contest with the Caribs. 

Having returned to England the ensuing year, and the Sea- 
horse being pat eut of commission, he continued unemployed 
ill 1776. He was then appointed to the Glasgow, and sent 
outto the West Indies, to convoy thither a valuable fleet of 
merchantmen, consisting of 120 sail. Thischarge he executed 
so much to the satisfaction of all concerned, that he received 
the thanks of the cities of London, Bristol, and other ports, 
and a handsome piece of plate was presented to him, as a more 
substantial proof of the approbation of the merchants. On 
his return to England, Captain Pasley performed a similar 
service; and, with the exception of the present, he had the sa- 
tisfaction of receiving similar honours. Scon after his arrival 
in England, he was appointed to the Sybil of 28 guns, and 
sent with Admiral Edwards to the Newfoundland station. 

In 1780 he was promoted to the Jupiter, of 50 guns, and at 
the commencement of the ensuing year, sailed with Commodore 
Johnstone on a secret expedition. In the attack made on the 
British squadron by M. de Suffrein, in Porto Praya Road, the 
Jupiter was particularly distinguished for the power and force of 
her fire; and amidst the torrent of abuse which was undeservedly 
thrown on some persons concerned in thatencounter, the conduct 
of Captain Pasley was very justly applauded by all parties. 
The subsequent operations of the British squadron were, as it 
is well known, confined to the capture of a fleet of Dutch 
India ships, surprised in Saldanha Bay. On its return the 
Jupiter was, in May, 1782, ordered to proceed to the West 
Indies with Admiral Pigot, who was sent out to supersede Lord 
Rodney, ia the chief command of the fleet employed in that 
quarter. 

The Jupiter, soon after her arrival, was ordered on a cruize 
off the Havannah, and Captain Pasley had the good fortune 
to take five out of thirteen vessels which he fell in with. The 
crew of one of these prizes, however, having risen on the 
English that were put into her, succeeded in their attempt, and 
carried her into the Havannah, where they informed the Spanish 
adiniral of the situation of the Jupiter, which had struck upon 
a shoal. He accordingly dispatched a ship of 84, and another 
of 64 guns, to take or destroy her. Captain Pasley had, mean- 
while, succeeded in getting the Jupiter afloat ; but almost 
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immediately fell in with the Tiger, the largest of the Spanish 
ships. The enemy immediately gave chace, and gained 
considerably on the Jupiter, which had sustained considerable 
injury. At the dawn of day, the Tiger, being within gun-shot, 
and Captain Pasley finding escape impossible, called together 
his crew, to whom he addressed a short but spirited harangue. 
He declared his intention of attacking the enemy, which was 
warmly approved by three hearty cheers. The Jupiter brought 
to, and prepared for action. The enemy, probably intimidated 
by this appearance of resolution, immediately hauled their 
wind, and suffered the Jupiter to continue her voyage unmo- 
lested. Captain Pasley immediately sailed for Antigua, to refit; 
and hostilities ceasing soon after, the Jupiter proceeded to 
Chatham, where she was put out of commission. 

The five years which immediately sueceeded the cessation of 
hostilities, were passed by Captain Pasley in the relaxation of 
domestic retirement. In 1788, he was invested withthe chief 
command in the Medway, and hoisted his broad pendant on 
board the Vengeance. From this station he removed, first into 
the Scipia, and then into the Bellerophon. In the latter he 
was ordered to join the channel fleet, in consequence of the 
apprehended ruptures with Russia and Spain. ‘These disputes 
being compromised, he repaired to Chatham, where he con- 
tinued during the customary period allotted to such a command. 
Retiring for a time from the service, he again remained unem- 
ployed ‘till the commencement of the war with France, in 1793. 
Ile was then appointed, as an established commodore, to hoist 
bis broad pendant on board his former ship, the Bellerophon, 
and ordered to join the main fleet, under the orders of Lord 
Hlowe. On the 12th of April, 1794, being advanced to the 
yank of rear-admiral of the white, he hoisted his flag on 
board the same ship to which he had been so long attached. 

In the partial affairs which preceded the glorious Ist of June, 
as well as in the engagement on that day, the Bellerophon took 
a conspicuous part; and towards the conclusion of the con- 
flict, Admiral Pasley had the misfortune to lose his leg. He 
had, however, the satisfaction to receive every palliative to his 
wound, which the attention of his sovereign, his commander, 
and his country, could bestow. His majesty conferred on him 
the dignity of a baronet, accompanied with a pension of 1000). 
a year. The personal injury he had sustained necessarily 
deprived the nation of his farther services in an active capacity. 
In 1798, in consequence of the mutiny at the Nore, Sir Thomas 
Was appointed for « short time commander in chief in the 
Thames and Medway ; but relinquished this station as soon as 
the trials of the mutineers were concluded. In 1799, he was 
appointed port-admiral at Portsmouth, where he displayed the 

_ Same activity and ability which constantly marked bis charac 
ter, 
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ter, while the unimpaired state of his body permitted him to 
engage in a more interesting department of the service. 

Sir Thomas married Mary, daughter of ‘Thomas Heywood, 
esq. chief justice of the Isle of Man, who died in 1788, oni 
was bnried at Avignon, in France; by whom he had .two 
daughters, Maria, married to Captain $ Sabine, of the guards, 
and Magdalea. ‘This brave ofticer dicd at his seat at Alton, ia 
Hampshire, in December, 1808. 





FASHLONABLE WANTS 


— ED a thinker for a young nooleman, who has not 
ideas sufi tient to think for himself. It will not be a 
place of much trust. 

Wanted a thinker, to calculate the chances at macao, for a 
young heir who pl ays deep, but whose understanding is sup- 
posed, by his friends, to be rather shallow. No professed g came 
bler will be attended to. 

Wanted a thinker, for a member of parliament, whose stock 
of ideas, how and where to raise the wind, are entirely ex- 
hausted.—N. B. {[t will not be required that he should know 
the terms and returns of writs, as his employer has them by 
heart. 

Wanted a thinker, by an author of high rank, to study plots 
for new plays, and some new dialogue puns for the comic 
scenes. If he can think of any good things elsewhere, he 
may recollect them. 

Wanted a thinker, by a member of the administration, to 
calculate majorities, to prepare speeches for time, &c. Xe. 

Wanted a free thinker, to enslave the understandings of the 
vulgar, and to enlighten them to that degree that they may be 
convinced they know nothing. 

Wanted a thinker, for a counsel at law, to think for him over 
his briefs, while he is over his wine. To settle the points where 
he may best badger the witnesses, and make them say any 
thing he pleases, to get released from the éorture of cross-exa- 
Mination. 

The thinker must not be a lawyer, as gentlemen of that pro- 
fession only thigk of themselves; nora clergyman, as he would 
only think of his promotions; nor a physician, as he would 
think ouly of his fees. 

The thinker will be allowed to sit at table with his patron, 
but must only think, uales $s he may be spoke nto by him in 
some such way as follows: “ How is that, Mister?” “ Will 
you explain that to the geatleman? you know what to ote. 

Resula Generalis—TYhe thinker is never to answer without 
consulting his patron’s eye; and then he, in his oflice of a 
thinker, 
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thinker, is immediately to think and say what will best answer 
his patron’s interest, or promote his wishes or pleasures. 

The thinker must be careful to watch the cues, and yield up 
bis post whenever his patron chuses to think on any given sub- 
ject. The last situation will rarely occur, unless in money mat- 
ters, when, perhaps, the gentleman will think that he must have 
a loan at any price, or that he must make a promise to a credi- 
tor which the thinker knows, all the time, he cannot keep. 

The office of thinker will be new in the establishinent of an 
houshold, aud the person holding it will be very different from 
the other domestics, who never think at all for their masters or 
mistresses. 

The thinker will not be much requisition in the city of Lon- 
don, as the cits employ brokers in that capacity. 

The only solid objection to the taking a thinker on pay is, 
that there is generally to be found,in most families, one or 
more persons who will serve the office gratuitously, under the 
head of maiden aunts, great relations, or rich relations, all of 
whom will think for you whether you like it or not; besides 
the numerous body of acquaintance, including many busy 
people, who think of every body’s affairs with the most unre- 
mitting attention. 

There are numerous disagreeable situations and circrum- 
stances in life, which might be transferred to advantage to a 
deputy,and which has been tried with effect, such as hiring 
people, at little or no wages, to pay money for us out of their 
own pockets, to take the blame for us when conveuient, to see 
our friends when we are tired of their company, and many 
other cases. 








SS —— 


Narrative of a wonderful Escape from the Tyranny of the Inqui- 
sition at Lisbon. 


N the year 1702 Don Estevan de Xeres, a rich inhabitant of 
Mexico, quitted America in order to reside in Spain, from 
which he had been absent since his infancy, and at the same 
time brooght with him a considerable part of bis fortune. Fle 
was now about fifty-four years of age. Some residents obliged 
the captain of the vesselin which Estevan had taken his passage 
to put into Lisbon. 

The avarice of the landlord of the house wherein our traveller 
lodged, was inflamed at the sight of the great riches which 
Estevan possessed, and he burned with desire to appropriate, 
at least, some part to himself; but how was this object to be 
accomplished? To accuse him before the inquisition was indeed 
a sure method of plundering Estevan of his treasures, but then 
the holy oilice would coufiscate them, and thus become the 
only 
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only gainer. Heat length thought that, in the interval between 
the seizure of his person, and the:arrival of the commissioners 
to confiscate his goods, he should be able to secrete something 
of value, and run no risk of being brought to any account 
upon the subject. He therefore determined on this plan. This 
wretch had a son, as abandoned to all virtue as himself, who 
had made many travels in America. He was of profligate 
morals, and embarrassed circumstances. 

In his travels he had resided, for some time, in Mexico ; 
Don Estevan was not entirely unknown to him; it would be 
possible to make it appear that a violent passion for an Indiaa 
beauty had prevailed on him to gratify his mistress and her 
friends by some acts of adoration towards thesun. The father 
was to add, to this information, that Don Estevan, siace his 
arrivalin Lisbon, had neglected to attend the churches; that 
he continued every day for some hours, shut up in his own 


" apartment, in order, probably, to follow, without restraint, his 


idolatrous devotions ; that this suspicion was farther confirmed 
by some little figures, of a strange form, which he had brought 
with him, which he kept constantly in his chamber, and which 
he had strict!y commanded the servants of the house not to 
touch or to disarrange. 

The two wretches repaired to the mesa of the holy office, 
and delivered in their information. It was well received. The 
riches of the stranger had, during some days, been universally 
talked of in Lisbon, and the opportunity of seizing upon thena 
was much too favourable to. be lost. The next day, late in the 
evening, Estevan was arrested as he descended from his coach 
to enter his lodgings. Estevan fortunately had, among the 
number of his domestics, a young negro of about four and 
twenty years of age, whom he had educated from his infancy ; 
and the faithful youth, by hisextreme intelligence, his capacity, 
and his exemplary conduct, but above all, by his inviolable 
attachment and affection, which resembled the strongest filial 
piety, had abundantly repaid the kindness which he had shewn, 
and the confidence which he placed in him. Zamora, for this 
was his name, was present when his master was arrested. He 
knew enough of the Portuguese and Spanish manners to sus- 
pect the occasion, but, in order to ascertain the fact, he fol- 
lowed, at a distance, the familiars who conducted his benefactor 
He saw them enter the gates of the inquisition ; and from that 
moment he formed the resolution of saving his life, or of 
perishing inthe attempt. Elis first reflection was, that without 
money he could not hope for success. He therefore flew back 
to his master’s lodging, being acquainted with the spot where 
the most valuable effects were deposited, from the perfect con- 
fidence which was placed in his honesty. He therefore 
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instantly ascended to the apartment, and seized a small chest 
filled with diamonds, together with a pocket book, which con- 
tained the most valuable notes. He remembered that, since 
their arrival in Lisbon, he had attended his master, more than 
ence, to the house of the French consul, with whom he had ap- 
peared to be upon terms of strict friendship. 

The consul, surprised at the spirit and fidelity of the young 
stranger, engaged to afford him every assistance in his power. 
1 will bafile at least a part of their plot, (said he) L will disap- 
point their avarice, and that of the inquisition. L know that 
Estevan has caused a large part of his cargo to be insured at 
Bourdeaux ; | will require that this be sequestered to secure the 
charges of my countrymev, so that, if you succeed in your 
generous enterprize, Estevan at least will not be ruined.” 
That very morning the consul repaired to the lodgings of Este- 
van, the commissioners of the inquisition were there before 
him, and had begun to make an inventory of the goods of the 
prisoner. ‘I'he consul, by virtue of the treaty of commerce 
which existed between the two nations, exhibited to them the 
insurance of the company in Bourdeaux, and required, in order 
to secure the interests of his countrymen, that all the effects of 
Estevan should be sequestered until the termination of his 
trial. At the same time, calling to mind the suspicions ex- 
pressed by Zamora, he required that the entire house should be 
searched, lest any part of the property of the prisoner should 
have been removed out of his own apartments. By these 
meaus this knave, being entangled in the net which himselt 
had laid, completely lost the reward of his iniquity, and 
nothing was left him but the remorse which followed so 
atrocious #n action. 

Zamora repaired to the holy office. It was about ten o'clock 
in the morning. He begged to speak to the grand i inquis sitor. 
The guard and attend ints treated him with rudeness. * flis 
eminence is asleep.” © [ will wait then.” “ So you may 
wait ! Oo whose part do you come ?” “Ou my own,” “ Your 
own, indeed, pe rhaps you belong to some master ?” “ Yes, to 
Don Estevan.” In a moment the cry was changed ; they took 
him for an informer. “ Enter, my “good friend, his emine nce 
shall be apprised of your visit. A inessenger was instantly 
dispatched with the intelligence, and returned back almost 
instantly. “ Hisemincnee,” said the messenger, ** isengaged 
at present, but he has commanded his private secretary, the 
right reverend father Juan Maria, of the most illustrious orde: 
of St. Dominic, to give you an audience.” They then conducted 
him through a number of magnificent apartments, and brought 
him, at length, to that of the sceretary, who was carelessly 
reclined upon a sofa, after having just finished his chocolate. 
He was in the act of saluting a young lady, concerning whom 
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we are not to make too many enquiries. “ Go in peace,” said 
he, “ my dear sister, and sinno more;” a smile was her reply 
as she left the room. 

Zamora informed the inquisitor that his master had pro- 
mised him baptism, that he had delayed it from time to time, 
that he would give all he had in the world (the savings of his 
earnings in servitude) to obtain that grace—laying down a purse 
of gold in proof of his sincerity—and that at present, as he 
was without a’ master, he desired a situation. “ Well, I will 
attach you to the holy office ; itisthe way of Heaven. What 
can youdo?” “ 1 knowa little of cooking and gardening, 
can shave well; besides I am active and alert. [I have a quick 
eye, a ready ear, and an excellent memory.” “ And discre= 
tion?” “ J can answer for that.” “ Excellent!” replied the 
secretary, and rang a small bell which lay upon the table !” 
“ Majordomo,” said he to a man who entered, and stood re 
specttully at the door, “ this young negro is a catechumen 
whom his eminence and I take under our special protection ; I 
recommend him to you; you will employ him in whatever be 
is found fit for; l entrust him to your care, give him a cham- 
ber to himself, and see that he be well fed and well treated. 
Go, and you, my son, follow him, work, and pray that ye may 
not fall into temptation.” The majordomo and Zamora bent 
their knees with submission, and his reverence honoured thein 
with bis salutation, Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





FRENCH LUXURIES. 


A_N Englishman, who has not visited Paris, will scarcely 
4 believe that the luxury of London can be exceeded ; but, 
in fact, the luxuries and opportunities at Paris are allowed, by 
all candid judges, infinitely to surpass those of the English ca- 
pital, in the variety, and the cheap rates at which they may be 
procured. The superior dryness of the air also exhilarates the 
spirits, and gives a keener relish to many enjoyments. 

The well known work called L’Almanae des Gourmands, by 
Giimod de la Reyniere, may serve in some measure as a text 
book in treating of the luxuries of Paris; but it only embraces 
one branch of luxury, a branch, however, particularly culti- 
vated by the new rich; whose cellars and larders are far bet- 
ter replenished than their libraries. ‘This taste has becomé 
so general, that many booksellers lave become traiteurs, 
and find the corporeal food far more profitable than the 
mental. 
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The first of January is still the season of little gifts, chiefly 
eatables and sweetmeats, for which last the Rue des Lombards 
is deservedly famous. The best beef at Paris is that of Au- 
vergne and Cotentin, and the aloya, which seems to be the 
inner part of our sirloin, is regarded as the most chosen mor- 
sel; but the French custom of sticking such pieces with little 
morsels of lard, [bacon] is toan English palate truly nauseous, 
and irreconcileable with any just principles of cookery, as it 
diminishes the juice, and injures the flavour of the meat. 
When M. Grimod supposes that beef steaks form the chief 
dish of an English dinner, he shews a ridiculous ignorance of 
our customs. The best veal is that of Pontoise, not far from 
Paris, but as they are strangers to our mode of nourishing the 
animals, this food is regarded as of difficult or irregular diges- 
tion, nor can it ever be compared with English veal. Our au- 
thor says, that the French calves are fed with cream and bis- 
cuits, which may account for this quality. The lamb is also 
so young, so insipid, so vapid, that it bears no resemblance to 
the delicate juices and flavour of the English. The matton is 
from the Ardennes, but it is as rare as Welch mutton in Lon- 
don. In general, the mutton cannot be praised; and while 
the French import the Spanish breed on account of the wool, 
they ought also to import some other for the meat. Nor does 
their pork seem equal to the English. 

The game is, in gencral, superior to that of England ; and 
the red partridge forms an elegant regale. The pheasant has 
become extremely rare, the pheasantries having been destroyed 
with the other marks of rank. ‘The quails in the neighbour- 
hdod of Paris are excellent. 

Young turkies, of the size of alarge fowl, are very common, 
though somewhat higher ip price; and poultry in general is 
about one third cheaper than in London, if bought in the 
jarge markets. Among the vegetables, spinach is particularly 
well cooked, and not diluted iu water as in London. As the 
Jeaves take up much: space, it is always sold at the green shop 
simply boiled, aud afterwards cooked according to the fancy 
of the purchaser. The vinegar put into the sauce for cault- 


flower destroys iis flavour; and in general a m:xture of the 
fiuglish and French modes of cookery would be the best. 
suiled endive, raw with us, is a common and healthy dish at 
Paris, being mucilaginous, and agreeable to weak siomachs. 
But another usual dish, a partridge boiled with bacon and cab- 
bages, seems an absurdity, the flavour being lost, and the whole 
nauseous to the English palate. Carrots are regarded as sto- 
nachic, and a bason of vermicelli soup, with grated carrot, is 
& famous breakfast. The French pasiry is much celebrated, 
but many persons-seem deservedly to prefer the English. 
Some have an ayersion to the pigeons of Paris, because they 
are 
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are fed from mouth tomouth. The goose is left to the popu- 
lace, being in general meagre and unsavoury ; but the ducks 
are often excelient. 

In the winter there is a sufficient supply of excellent fish, 
and turbotis sold by the pound. A rich farmer-general, about 
to give a solemn dinner, sent his maitre-d’hitel for fis sh, who 
reported that there was only a large turbot, for which a coun- 
sellor had — two louis dor. “ Here,” said the farmer-ge- 
neral, throwing four louis on the table, “ go and buy me the 
turbot and the counsellor.” During the summer the fish is 
scarce and bad, and a large or might be made by bringing 
this article to Paris in ice. Fishwomen carry about live carp in 
leathern vessels, suspended at their girdles; these are dange- 
rous to encounter, as any derangement of her fish-pond occa- 
sions a torrent of abuse; and sometimes a live carp serves as 
an instrument of manual exercise. <A dish of gudgeons is a 
favourite food of a petite maitresse. The hams of Bayonne 
are excellent, and extremely mild; but those of Mentz, though 
harder, are more savoury. ‘The milk and eggs of Paris are 
superior to those of London. Of artichokes and strawberries 
the season is prolonged by the art of the gardener, and both 
may be had at the end of September. 

M. Grimod has wittily observed, that thirteen forms an un- 
lucky number at table, when there is only food for twelve ; 
and that the falling of the salt-seller is very unlucky, when it 
spoils a good dish. Yet !-e recommends as sacred another 
prejudice, that of paying a yisit at the house where you are 
treated, some days after the dinner; as if the business of a 
forenoon could be neglected for such an idle ceremony. 

Le dejeuner a la fourchetie, or fork-breaktast, is so called, be- 
cause in cating meat you have occasion for a fork. Sioce the 
lateness of the dinner hour, and the discontinuance of supper, 
this repast has become very common. It generally consists 
of cold meats; Lat broiled fowls, kidnies, and sausages, are 
admitted, with petés-patés.. During the winter, oysters from 
the Rock Concale, a public-house so called, and much cele- 
brated for this article, form the usual ipteeduction. 

The master and mistress of the house continue to carve, 
while itis to be regretted that the German fashion is not in- 
troduced, of having the dishes carved by a servant at a side- 
table. ‘The plateau, which decorates the middle of the table, 
is often strewed with fine sand, of various colours, in com- 
partments, aud decorated with small images, and real or arti- 
fivinl flowers. Images of porcelain seem particularly adapted 
tor this perpen sc; aad the proper decorations are peculiar ob- 

jects of good taste. Ln England it is not uncommon to see a 
sple ndid silver vase, containing a few oranges, or a saflad, 
placed in the middie of the table, with, perhaps, wo smaller 
4 8 Z Vises 
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vases at either extremity, filled with similar articles, or with 
bottles of favourite wine. Nothing can be more void of taste, 
as the contents do not correspond to the richness of the vases, 


and a statue of clay might as well be mounted ona horse of 


gold. A bottle of wine, a few oranges, or a sallad, can never 
delight the eyes, the chief intention of the plateau, and the 
vases are only profitable tothe silversmith. It was at the mar 
riage of Louis XV. in 1725, that the first sanded plateau ap- 
peared at Paris. Desforges, father of the celebrated author 
of the Jealous Wife, ‘Tom Jones at London, &c. introduced 
artificial verdure with great success. The son was no less re- 
markable as an actor and dramatic poet, than as the author of 
the very singular and erotic memoirs of his own life, in eight 
small volumes, under the title of Le Poéte, ou Mémoires d’un 

Homme de Lettres. Little temples were added by Dutofy, 

who also invented artificial fire-works in miniature, delighting 

at once the eye and the sinell. 

The custom of dining without the attendance of servants is 
warmly recommended by M. Grimod, who justly observes, 
they throw a constraint over the conversation. He recom 
mends the use of numerous dumb waiters, and that the ser- 
vants should only bring in the services. The custom of visit- 
ing during the dinner, not uncommon at Paris, seems contrary 
to every rule of politeness, as it disturbs the guests, and pre- 
vents the enjoyment of the repast. But the French talk so 
much during the dinner, that one would conceive they are 
anxious not to know what they are eating. The want of car- 
pets in a French dining-room forms also, as already mentioned, 
a great and unhealthy inconvenience. 

The hour of invita ion is marked in three ways. If it be 
d six heures, it is understood that the dinner will be served at 
seven ; if sir heures précises, it is half after six; if six heures 
tres-précises, it is an invitation for six o’clock exactly. The art 
of arranging the guests, so that the characters and conversa- 
tion may correspond, is regarded as the height of good- 
breeding. 

(To be concluded in our next. 
CHARACTER of KING GEORGE HT. 

[From a Sermon by a Magistrate, written on the Jubilee observed 
throughout the British Empire, on the 25th of October, 1809.] 
yn HI more immediate reference to the event we are now 

\ / celebrating, is ita trifling circumstance, that we have 


had a sovercign on the throne for half ay age, to whom we 
may 
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may, without any suspicion of flattery, very confidently apply. 
the characteristic epithets of pious, pacific, and munificent ? 

On the virtues of the throne it is superfluous to add any. 
thing; the nation itself has been uniformly eloquent on that 
theme; and, whatever untoward and fortuitous incidents may: 
have occurred, in the collision of states, to superinduce the 
calamities of war, it is too obvious, to require any distinct 
proof, that there was nothing in the disposition of our sove- 
reign to provoke it. It is perfectly understood, that he would 
much rather have cultivated and encouraged all the more amia- 
ble arts of peace, taste, and science. He has spent more than 
ten thousand pounds in the advancement of a single branch of 
the Cyclopedia. “ When I was last in England,” says one 
of our foreign literati, “ I had the honour of expressing to this 
prince my grateful acknowledgement for the liberal protec. 
tion he gave to the arts and sciences.” To which he made 
this sensible and humane reply :—“ This is surely much 
better than to waste money in promoting the slaughter of 
mankind.”* 

The pen of historic truth will have the satisfaction to record,, 
unless I greatly err, that, in the character of this illustrious 
personage, there was nothing of the rapacity and despotism of 
the Norman invader; of the violence and perfidiousness of 
William Rufus; of the implacability and voluptuousness. of 
the first Henry ; of the jealousy and resentments of Stephen: 
the Usurper; of the incontinence and instability of the Se- 
cond Heary ; of the insuperable pride and haughtiness of Ri- 
chard the First; of the cowardice, licentiousness, and treae 
chery of John; of the profusion and inconstancy of the Third 
Henry; of the ambition and illiberality of his successor; of 
the imbecility and indolence of the Second Edward ; of the 
love of false glory, which distinguished the Third ; of the va- 
nity and frivolousness of Richard the Second; of the enore 
mities of injustice, which tarnished the reign of the Fourth 
Henry; of the imperiousness of the Fifth; of the ignoble 
apathy of the Sixth; of the cruelty and indecency of Ede 
ward the Fourth; of the dissimulation and barbarity of Ri- 
chard the Third; of the selfishness and avarice of the Seventh 
Henry; or of the arrogance, bigotry, and brutality of the 
Eighth ; nothing again of the puerility, capriciousness, and 
pedantry, of the First James; of the unfortunate passion for 
power, or the uxorious weakness, to which his successor fell a 

sacrifice ; 


* The same thing has been continually celebrated by the most dise 
tinguished literati and artists of our own country. Nor should it pass 
entirely unnoticed, that, amidst all the extreme cares and solicitudes 
necessarily attached to his regal situation, he has not been inattentive 
to agricultural improvements. 
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sacrifice ; or of the effeminate voluptuousness and unprinci- 
pled libertinism of his son ; nothing, in short, of the obstinate 
superstition of James the Second ; or of the cold and reserved 
insensibility of the Third William. Is it any wonder, then, 
that there has been scarcely a single subject of patriotic, mo- 
ral, or religious excellence, in the British empire, during the 
Jong period of his sway, which has not felt a pleasure in cele- 
brating the amiable and respectable traits in the character of 
George the Third? 
Wuom Gop presrErveE! 





Mr. Gifford’s Account of the Commencement of the Political 
Life of the late Right Hon. William Pitt. 


T was at this period, [1781] and under these circumstances, 
that Mr. Pitt made his first entrance into public life. He 
was the second son of the earl of Chatham ; and was now in 
his 22d year, having been born on the 28th of May, 1759. 
He had been educated at home, ’till the age of fourteen, du- 
sing which time Dr. Wilson (afterwards canon of Windsor) 
was his tutor ; but as may easily be supposed, his illustrious fa- 
ther superintended his education with a vigilant eye, and 
marked, with anxious solicitude, the progressive attainments of 
a mind, which, at a very early period, had displayed strong 
indications of the bounty of nature, and afforded great pro- 
mise of future excellence. At an age when, with the genera- 
lity of youths, much, indeed, remains to be learnt at school, 
Mr. Pitt was found fully qualified for the university ; and ac- 
cordingly, as soon as he had completed his fourtcenth year, 
he was entered at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, where he had 
the good fortune to obtain for his tutor, Dr. Prettyuyan, the 
resent bishop of Lincoln. During his residence at college, 
fe was distinguished alike for the closeness of his application, 
and for the success of his efforts, in rendering himself master 
of those subjects to which his studics were particularly di- 
rected. Nor was he less remarkable for the regularity of bis 
conduct, and for bis strict attention to that discipline, whicl 
js not more necessary for a military, than for an academic life. 
fe was intended both for the bar and for the senate; anc 
his education was, of course, so regulated as to embrace both 
these objects. Indeed, to speak correctly, a legal and a poli- 
tical education, ought to be nearly the same ; for it is im possi- 
ble for a man to become an able politician, without an intimate 
knowledge of the legal history of his country ; nor can any 
one become an able lawyer, without being perfectly conter. 
sant with its political history. It is also of essential impor- 
tance 
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tance to a right formation of either, or of both of these cha- 
racters, to obtain a full and accurate knowledge of the origin, 
progress, and decline of ancient states, and of the laws and 
constitutions of modern kingdoms, with their interests, their 
government, and their policy. His proficiency in all these 
branches of study was considerable; the quickness of his con- 
ception rendered the acquisition easy, while the interest which 
he took in them made the impression permanent. Where the 
thirst for knowledge is great, the means of attainment are faci- 
litated ; and hence, that which is not to be acquired by a mind 
not feeling such thirst without intense labour, is attained by 
the mind which acknowledges its influence, with compara- 
tively little trouble. Mr. Piti’s stay at college was unusually 
long; nor did he leave it until his mind was as perfectly formed 
as it could be by theory, unaccompanied with the advantages 
of experience. 

Soon after he quitted the university, he went to the conti- 
nent, and passed a short time at Rheims, the capital of Cham- 
pagne. Early in the ensuing year, he was called to the bar, 
aud went the western circuit once. His success, during this 
short experiment, was amply sufficient to encourage him to 
pursue his legal career ; and to render him certain of obtain- 
ing all the wealth, and all the honours which await the able and 
industrious labourers in the vineyard of the law. But he was 
destined to pursue a different, and a nobler path; not to de- 
vote his superior talents to the indiscriminate defence of right 
and wrong ; but to appropriate his endowments, both natural 
and acquired, to the high purposes of framing laws for the 
government of a free state, of taking an active part in the re- 
gulation of her destinies, and even of directing all her moral 
and physical resources to the preservation of her character, 
the security of her welfare, the promotion of her prosperity, 
and the consolidation of her grandeur. 

Before he had completed his 22d_ year, he was returned (on 
the 23d of January, 1781) member for the borough of Ap- 
pleby ; and on the 26th of the following month, he made bis 
first speech on Mr. Barke’s motion for au economical reform 
in the civil list. On this occasion the attention of the house 
was rivetted on the youthful orator, who, totally unembarrassed 
by the novelty of the situation in which he had been so lately 
placed, but for which he had been so long and so sedulously 
prepared, delivered himself with an ease, a grace, a richness of 
expression, a soundness of judgment, a closeness of argument, 
and a classical accuracy ot language, which not only an- 
swered, but exceeded all the expectations which had been 
formed of him. He took the saine side in debate with the op- 
position, because it probably appeared to him to be the right 
side; but without becoming a member of the party. He fol- 
9 lowed 
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lowed the example of his father, inearly and strongly exprese- 
ing his reprobation of the principles on which the American 
war had been undertaken, and, with more reason, though net 
with more warmth, on the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted. He continued to vote with the opposition during the 
whole of that session of parliament. 








CARLISLE MISER. 


N old man of the name of Jeremiah Graham, who lately 
died in a garret, at Kilkliuton, near Carlisle, in the 78th 
year of his age, spent a great part of his life in the accumu- 
Jation of money; and nothing more gratified him than a view 
of his rising hoards, to which he was in the habit of paying 
daily visits. Among his treasure were found a large number 
of gold pieces, the coin of Portugal, and which formerly had 
currency in this kingdom. Though his personal estate 
amounted at least to five thousand pounds, his annual expences, 
during the last years of his life, did not exceed five shillings, 
for his victuals were the elemosynary contribution of his rela- 
tions, and the last coat which he wore was coeval with his 
beard, being nearly sixty years old; and as it was diversified 
with patches of various hues, it exhibited a costume peculiar 
and unique. In some particulars it resembled that of Spen- 
ser’s Miser :-— 


«“ His garments nought but many ragged clonts 
With thorns together pinn’d, aud patched was.” 


The only luxury with which he indulged his palate was to- 
bacco ; but it cost him little, as the mole skin pouch, in which 
he stored this article, was generally replenished by the bounty 
of his neighbours. 





CLERKENWELL. 


N the church of Dingley, in Northamptonshire, is a brass 

plate with this inscription :— 

“ Here resteth the bodye of Anne Boroeghe, seconde 
daughter of Nicholas Boroeghe, of Stanmer, in the countye of 
Middlesexe, Esquier, sometyme professed of Clerkenwell, nere 
London, who died the 9th of Aprill, in the yere of oure Lord 
God 1577, after she had lyved 75 yeares ; to the great losse of 
the poore who divers ways were by her relieved.” 
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REFLECTION. 


HERE is more real comfort in. the. exercise of benevo- 
lence that in the most selfish conddct. The selfish are 
always apprehensive of being injured by those around them, 











British Agriculture in Request: improved Value of Products by 
its Adoption: 


rT HE peaceful rivalship of the plough ‘atid the spade, to 

whatever heights it ‘nray be catried betweén two nations, 
bas never met with ceusure. It is tothe honong of our island, 
that this field of battle is yielded to us by our rival, and that 
aniong the most popular works publishing at Paris, and con- 
fessediy among the most usefal is, A Course of English Agri- 
culture,” edited by M. Pietet. ‘Phis course, in fact; forms a 
part of the Bibliothéque Britannique of that writer; bat he has 
been induced to comply with solicitations to publish it in a se- 
parate treatise, for the benefit of French agriculturists. 

M. Pictet is a native of Geneva; his associate iv the j+omo- 
tion of agriculture is M. Fellemberg, who has procured models 
of the most desirable implements of agricalture, from Englaad 
and elsewhere, to which he had added improvements, to meet 
his own purposes; and he bas formed ati experimental farm oa 
a large scale, at Hofwyl, in Switzerland. Here he educates 
youth professionally to the management of farms, and endea- 
vours to shew them the best methods of procedure. The ex- 
pence of this institution was for some years supposed to exceed 
the profit; but at length M. Fellemberg has published a state- 
ment, shewing very satisfactory results. 

t appears trom the comparison instituted, that on a space of 
32,500 French feet, by the usual course of agriculture in Swit- 
zerland under the old management, the product would have 
been worth no, more than 25 French livres; and that in Jand 
of the best quality, and under the best management heretotore 
practiced, the same space of ground would have yielded pro- 
ducts to the value of 63 livres: whereas the mediam profit of 
the arable lands of Hofwyl] is 176 livres, on the same extent of 
land, ‘The calculations which justify this report, are said to 
have been published, and submitted to the closest examination. 

M. Pictet, in the course of his work observes, that much re- 
mains to be done in England ere the state of agriculture can 
be deemed pertect: this opinion the best judges will allow to 
be just. Every year, however, makes some progress towards 
that desirable state; notwithstanding which exertions there 
will be abundant opportunities for those who come after to im- 
prove on our labours. 

Vol. 50, 41 Answer, 
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Answer, by S. Tucker, of Bugford, to 13. M. Matthews’s Rebus, inserted the 
oth of April. 


WHEN horror’s prince, with fleshless limbs, 

Kids dying mortals moan, 

Then CONSCIENCE, in the guilty breast, 
Uprears her ebon throne. 





Answer, by T. Pearse, of Langham, near Chard, to W. Kent's Enigma, in- 
sertéd April 23. 


WHE lovers tell their amorous tale, 

Beneath some green entwined bower, 

Love’s SECRET’s told their minds regale, 
E’én on the hill or tottering tower. 


t\it A similar answer has been received from J, M. Carveath, near Me- 
vagissey ; and S. Tucker, of Bugford, 





Answer, by F. Biddlecombe, of ner st to F. Channon’s Charade, inserted 
pril 30. 


NDIA INK the ladies use 
In drawing divers pleasant views. 


Similar answers have been received from and W. Prior, and G. Ren. 
dall, at Evershot school; Caroline Caines, Lion’s-gate ; Christopher Caines, 
at Cerne school; J. Price, of Yeovil; J. W.of Charmouth; T. Byrt, of 
Shepton Mallet; J. Daw,of Landulph; J. Woodman, of North Curry; 
J. Carveth, near Mevagissey; and T. Sherwill, at Plympton school. 





A REBUS, by F. Channon, of Ottery. 


és of the shelly tribe transpose, 
Then will my first appear ; 
A near relation next propose : 

My precious whole declare. 








——— 


A CHARADE, dy W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater. 


\ HEN shall be quench’ th’ inhuman thirst 
Of war’s depopulating band ? 
When shall proud discord, with my first, 
Pollute no more the fertile land ? 


Alas! too many peaceful swains 

Have been compell’d to quit my next! 
Alas! too many on the plain 

Have been with battled tumult vex’d, 


Oh may the infuriate sons of Mars 
Relent, and bid my whole to cease! 
Oh may, to desolating wars, 
Succeed the genial reign of peace! 


9 POETRY. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


AIL sacred friendship! source of joy and love! 
Descending from the blissful realms above, 
And by a gracious Deity design’d 
To cheer the drooping spirits of mankind, 
Let thy exhilarating waters roll 
In fervid torrents on my thirsty soul, 
And anxious care and sorrow sweep away, 
As fly the shades before the floods of day. 
With generous sentiments my breast inspire, 
> Till rapt in love I wake the slumb’ring lyre 
‘To those exalted pleasures which reside 
Where flows this warm, invigorating tide. 


In this wide world of misery and woe, 

W here thorny cares and disappointments grow, 
And every changing scene of human life 

Is ting’d with tribulation, pain, and strife, 
How sweet are those celestial joys that spring, 
Beneath thy eye, and claim thy parent wing. 
The charming accents of thy voice console 
The wounded feelings of the harass'd soul ; 
Our every ebullition they allay, 

And animate us in the tedious way ; 

When low’rs the sky, with blackest clouds o’ercast, 
When loudly howls adversity’s shrill blast ; 
When quench’d in night is hope’s delightful ray, 
And all is sorrow, troubje, and dismay ; 

Oh then! to Jean upon thy downy breast, 

And lu]] the passions to a pleasing rest, 

To ease the secret throbbings of the heart, 

And every pleasure, every pain impart, 

In mingling tears of sorrow to unite, 

Or share the heavenly smile of sweet delight ; 
Catch the young accents, as to birth they swell; 
This, this is happiness ineffable. 


But if depriv’d of thy celestial flame 
What is existence but a sounding name? 
What are its pleasures, dignities, or all 
That’s term’d delightful on this earthly ball ? 
They’re objects which beguile the roving sight, 
But pall upon the keener appetite; 
? Tis thine to give a satisfying zest 
To every earthly good or sweet possess’d; 
‘To scatter odours o’er life’s teeming bowl, 
And fili the vacuum of the human soul. 
The glorious, great, celestial task is thine, 
From selfish dregs ideato refine; 
To set the mind from sordid passions free, 
And breathe throughout soft love and sympathy, 


I envy not the man whose eager view 
Could scan the boundless riches of Peru, 
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With all th’ innumerable gems which shine 

In the fam’d bowels of Golconda’s mine, 

And grasp them as his own, while yet his mind 
Remains to thy superior beauties blind ; 
Tenvy not the pitiable horde 

Who, round the snares of a voluptuous board, 
Vainly suppose, midst riotry and noise, 

They taste thy unadulterated joys ; 

Kgregious error! they are never built 

On midnight revels, luxury, and guilt ; 

But dwell in those congenial hearts alone 
Where picty and virtue rear their throne ; 
Tis there thou art a firm, unsullied tic, 

The closest, sweetest bond: of unity ; 

A stream of pure delights while here we roam, 
The glorious. pledge of better joys to come. 





THE THORN THAT FESTERS HERE. 
Written on a beautiful Summers Morning, when in the Country. 


HO? nature all her charms unfolds, 
And music strikes the ear, 
No charms can easey no music soothe, 
The thorn that festers here! 


The days are past, the hours are flown, 
h! moments ever dear! 
When childhood reign’d, that never knew 
The thorn that festers here | 


’T was then thy charms, Oh nature! pleas’d, 
And ev’ry sense could cheer ; 

Ere years increasing, hapless, gain’d 
The thorn that festers here! 


Eve yet my little bark I launch’d, 
Devoid of thought and fear, 
Ere sensiblity matur’d 
The thorn that festers here! 


Too long I grasp’d the fairy forms, 
‘That hope, ah! pictur’d near, 

But quick they flew, and Icft behind 
‘The thorn that festers here! 


Thy fragrant fields, thy blooming flow’rs, 
Nor me thou need’st not rear; 

Since, summer! thou canst not pluck out 
lhe thorn that festers here! 








THE MASTIFF.—From SPENSER. 


KR KE as a mastiffe, having at a bay 
A savage bull, whose cruel horns do threat 
_ Desperate danger, if he them assay, 
Traceth his ground, and round about doth beat, 
To spy where he may some advantage get ; 
The while the beast doth rage and loudly roar. 








